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THE ALDINE. 



A BUTTERCUP IN OCTOBER. 

Ah, luckless little flower of June, 

What do you here, 'neath skies so sober ? 
Do you not hear bald winter's croon 

Already sung by young October ? 
How novel seems your golden head, 

When nature else but burns and blazes ! 
Your sweet, shy diffidence instead 

Seems best 'mong violets and daisies. 

I can not help me, as I gaze 

On you while in the sun you twinkle, 
From musing on the changeling days, 

And linking you with Rip Van Winkle : 
He, old and feeble while the years 

Succeeding him were in their glory ; 
You, fresh with spring-time's joyful tears, 

While the old year is getting hoary. 

Reflected in your petals' glow, 

Like burnished gold, I see before me 
My own spring-time, long years ago, 

With you beneath and blue skies o'er me. 
How vividly the little maid — 

Who roamed with me by lanes and hedges, 
So prim and saintlike, sweet and staid — 

I see reflected in your edges. 

Only her hair's bright gold, it seemed, 

Would dim, by contrast, your sweet color : 
Her eyes, that bright with gladness beamed, 

Made even spring's soft skies seem duller. 
But what did we the flowers heed, 

As aids to fine, aesthetic feeling ? 
Our hearts were swayed by lesser need, 

Unmoved by later years' revealing. 



If thou couldst reach down through the years 

That since have fled, O bright -haired maiden ! 
Couldst thou forget the later tears, 

And smile as in that childhood's Aiden, 
The while thou heldst, in merry mood, 

Beneath my chin the dainty flower, 
Ere Time's fine manners changed to rude, 

And Youth's bright smile to Age's glower ? 

. ; My chin is lost in beard of bronze, 
*'■" 1 *8j^And thine — has that transparent color, 
So like a peach when first it dons 

Its autumn tinge, grown dull and duller ? 
Sweet flowers ! Ah, the radiant gleam 

They lent your neck with many a shimmer, 
Just as the memory like a dream 

Shines through these years with glow and glimmer. 

Our ages, too, creep on apace, 

And, merging into their October, 
Have left of beauty or of grace 

But little 'neath their skies grown sober, 
If even thy life -wine hath not 

Too soon in ghostly foam proved heady, 
And thou unto thy future lot 

Hast faded like spring's joys already. 

Where'er thou art, then, this glad day, — 

On earth, or in thy heavenly dower, — 
I think of thee and that fresh May, 

The while I muse on this sweet flower ; 
And thy October, too, should gleam 

With souvenirs of the spring-time vernal, 
Could presence rive what seems a dream, 

And one word break the mute eternal. 

— Earl Marble. 



ART IN PARIS. 



French and American Artists in the Salon. 

In parting, last month, between the opening of the 
old tapestries we caught glimpses of Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Carolus Durand, and many others equally 
known, and now we will enter and straightway go for 
the " Pi£ta " of Bouguereau. Who in America does 
not know that name ? All those who pretend at all 
to taste for the fine arts certainly do. Often, when 
we were younger, and an apprentice to a certain 
worthy company of engravers, the hour of noon 
found us tramping up town, eating our dinner on 
the road, while making rapid time for Goupirs gal- 
lery, where was to be seen a picture by this master, 
a Gerome, an Alma Tadema, an Antigua ; or, it may 
have been, a specimen of each of these fine masters 
together. Then was a feast. The one hour spread 
into two and sometimes three. Broadway was de- 
scended at a "double-quick," our heart beating with 



doleful forebodings until we had regained our seat, 
but not without passing under the watchful eyes of 
the "head of the department." To-day things are 
somewhat changed. Time, though just as precious, 
is not confined to the hour ; no guilty feeling dis- 
turbs our equanimity ; and, if time is lost, ours the 
sorrow and the loss. 

" Pieta" is probably one of the best works of M. 
Bouguereau. One admires at first glance the knowl- 
edge of ' ' how to do it : " not one little error — the 
fingers seem to work without the brains ; it is ques- 
tionable whether such a quality is of first importance. 
The ability is even too great ; for, before feeling any 
emotion whatever, one falls to admiring the address 
and knowledge of the painter, while in works really 
grand this quality is always second. Therefore it is 
that, standing before this picture, you see a beautiful 
Mary — parisienne- — holding an exquisitely painted 
dead Christ, and around their heads numbers of 
sweetly painted cherubs. Many of the half tints are 
beautiful as only Bouguereau can paint them — one 
of his many perfections, and a good point possessed 
by too few painters. This, combined with his fault- 
less drawing and grace of lines, makes a picture by 
this master win one's heart immediately. Drawing ! 
oh, how all who excel in art have groaned over that 
indispensable step ! It is true there are many among 
old masters and their modern imitators who disdain 
the labor of drawing, and soar into the heaven of 
color at the first bound, trusting to the qualities they 
may possess and which cost them no labor to attain ; 
but Bouguereau is of another stamp of man, and his 
works will always be what they are, the delight of 
picture-buyers and a safe investment for those who 
speculate in art. He has also a portrait ; but he is 
not a success. as a portrait painter, not being entirely 
free ; his waxy painting is rather disagreeable, and 
his splendid drawing does not save it from looking 
only pretty. ^0 

We will now turn to a quite different artist : a su- 
perior painter, yet not possessing the same amount 
of savoir ; a finer colorist, yet not possessing the be- 
witching middle tones of the other.; one who, though 
drawing perfectly, does not possess the gracefulness 
and variety of the other. His forms are simpler, 
larger, and he excels in depicting light, which, we 
may say, is his grand quality, and which, in addition 
to his bold and masculine handling, has gained for 
him the name of the French Rembrandt. We speak 
of L6on Bonnat, who depicts light largely and draws 
largely. His subject is simple, seldom exceeding two 
figures, and he sees no detail, or very little. It would 
be totally impossible for him to produce those exqui- 
site little gems of Van Ryn's, the ' ' Philosopher, " and 
" Workman's Home," wherein are light, color, paint- 
ing, composition and effect joined to a knowledge of 
detail of these branches of art rendered in an exquisite 
manner. M. Bonnat is a realist — never paints with- 
out his model — and a worker. Consequently, with 
his qualities he is something too real for religious art, 
seeing nothing beyond the model, feeling nothing but 
what is before him, which explains why he could 
never paint those little gems of Rembrandt which to 
our mind express all the grand qualities of that great 
master in miniature. 

The great picture by Bonnat this year is ' ' Jacob 
wrestling with the Angel." It is a noble picture, 
nobly painted ; the figures come from the canvas ; 
the light seems real — but that is only a trick of art. 
Let us examine this picture by one of the greatest of 
the modern French school. The subject is religious : 
a mortal struggles against supernatural power ; and 
he struggles well, for the angel seems to be getting 
the worst of a match, according to the approved rules 
of the ring. It is true we are told Jacob cried be- 
tween breathings, "I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me ; " and he means it. He has the 
angel in a true Westmoreland hug, raised in his 
brawny brown arms, and seems to be on the point 
of flooring his opponent, who dreads the fall, and 
exerts his supernatural strength. That the angel is 
in fear of the fall is evident, for with his left arm he 
has Jacob's head firmly hooked and drawn to his 
breast, and Jacob has difficulty to prevent himself 



being smothered against the sinewy pectorals of his 
opponent ; but the angel with his right arm is push- 
ing with all his might upon the locked arms of his 
powerful supplicator. In this he exhibits two contra- 
dictory actions : with his left arm he retains Jacob, 
while with the right he endeavors to repulse him. 
The angel, though, knows his divine strength, for 
each time he feels himself in danger of a fall he beats 
the air with his wings, and so prevents it ; neverthe- 
less, his legs wildly search for the sod. 

Now let us in imagination leave the Salon for a few 
minutes and place ourselves in the old church of St. 
Sulpice, and in the little chapel of the Holy Angels, 
before the same subject painted by the great Dela- 
croix. The angel, to resist and overcome the mus- 
cular earthly strength of Jacob, scarcely touches him 
with his finger, and it suffices. The strength of Her- 
cules could not avail against the power of celestial 
will. Now, in the Salon again. We see this strug- 
gle between divine and human power descends, under 
the pencil of M. Bonnat, realist, into a common gladi- 
atorial exhibition. But the drawing of the figures is 
superb. No comparison in that quality can be made 
with the picture just left : this before us is much su- 
perior. What color, what effect, you say, in Bonnat's 
pictures ! True, the color is good, is always good 
with M. Bonnat. He is a colorist. As for the effect 

— no ! Yet that is one of the qualities upon which 
the young school claim for this artist the name of the 
French Rembrandt. 

Any figure painted in full light upon a background 
of warm black tones without any regard to shape or 
subject, will appear luminous if treated well. But 
that is not Rembrandt's principle. To show that 
what we say is true, let us cite the case of a young 
American lady who is so thoroughly imbued with ad- 
miration for this master (Bonnat), it not only renders 
her blind to the good in others, which she denies 
possible, but her imitations of the artist are so correct 
that an ordinary observer would claim them for the 
master's. Her works fall far short of the artist's she 
worships — but they resemble ; the difference is great 

— but she is young and possesses talent. We have 
mentioned this to prove that between the effects of 
M. Bonnat and the effects of Rembrandt there is no 
parallel. In those gems of the last-mentioned mas- 
ter, no one can produce the charming mystery of 
shadows in old corners, up old broken stairs leading 
into rooms full of something tantalizing. None suc- 
ceed, not even the ablest copyist, in rendering the 
glorious "gamut" of his backgrounds of bitumen, 
bistre, black and yellow. You feel only the presence 
of these colors — you can not distinguish one. And 
the light, so far from being white, is low-toned — yet 
glows. The eye is led into the picture from one 
plane to another until sight is lost in speculation as 
to what may be under the old benches and stools ; in 
the cupboard ; on the other side of half-opened doors ; 
and fancy sees the dusty webs, accumulated away up 
in shadowy corners of old stone walls, sway in the 
breeze that creeps through the ancient structure. The 
picture is not more than a few inches in length and 
height ; yet all this is there, with the figures in a glow 
of sunlight, and in no part of the work does one feel 
the absence of light. And M. Bonnat is imitated by 
a young girl ! Whether the picture be a portrait, a 
genre or a religious subject, as the present one of 

"Jacob and the Angel, "«M. Bonnat uses the same 
kind of background — always nothing, meaning no- 
thing, always the same arrangement of colors. It is 
only a something — a black hole, or cave, if you will 

— to relieve his splendidly drawn figures and produce 
the effect of brilliant light. It is the simplest princi- 
ple of effect handled by a master. In this picture of 
"Jacob," the shadows thrown upon a brightly illumi- 
nated foreground by the limbs of the wrestlers, disap- 
pear, together with the foreground, a few inches from 
their bodies, into this unmeaning blackness. The 
figures could be nothing else than brilliant. 

Now we have shown M. Bonnat's weak points, it is 
but just to show his strong ones. We have said no- 
thing of the sentiment of the picture. There is none. 
M. Bonnat is not a sentimental painter, but he is a 
painter of what is before him, So, as he never saw 
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the expression of an angel's face, except a la parisi- 
emie, he did not trouble himself about what the ex- 
pression might be. But what strong drawing ! So 
natural : defects and beauties ; and color ; and man- 
ner of painting — these! You have M. Bonnat, 
copyist (of nature), colorist and painter. He is re- 
markable in all these, and none surpass him. Most 
of us have seen a photograph of his ' ' Christ, " painted 
for the Palais de Justice, in Paris. Is it not real ? A 
perfect study of anatomy ! The limbs are round and 
project from the canvas. But there is not the least 
religion in it — nothing godlike. It is only what M. 
Bonnat saw, i. e. , a dead man crucified expressly upon 
a cross to obtain the heaviness of death and strain of 
muscles. This portion was painted in the anatomical 
saloon of the Beaux Arts. In his own atelier he had 
another cross, and a living model for the color and 
life. If he could have had the Saviour of man for 
his model, he would have painted the divine agony 
perfectly. But as that was impossible, you search in 
vain for anything resembling it : the background the 
same as "Jacob and the Angel," or the portrait of 
Madame Pasca, the noblest portrait of the Salon of 
'75. His "Christ" was painted in thirteen days : let 
our painters think of that when they look upon that 
masterpiece ; for it is a masterpiece of drawing, color, 
light, and particularly of painting. Bonnat is a great 
master — time will prove that ; but he is not the 
least a poet or thinker : he is an observer. 

We pass to J. L. Gerome — poet, historian, com- 
poser and incomparable draughtsman, but neither 
colorist nor painter, technically speaking, but a more 
complete artist than the former. His ' ' Women at 
their Bath " and " Santon at the Door of a Mosque " 
are in the style known to all. ' ' Santon " is a name 
given to all whose minds have become alienated. 
Thenceforth their bodies become sacred ; no longer 
responsible for their acts, they are looked upon as 
children ; their minds have been taken by the God 
who gave them • they are cared for and fed ; when 
too dirty, are washed and cleansed by others ; and are 
kissed upon hands, feet, and upon all portions of 
their bodies promiscuously, as we kiss babies. They 
are found always at the doors of mosques. There is 
a history attached to the " Santon " of G6rome. He 
was at one time a great architect, who built a beauti- 
ful palace for the sultan, which was destroyed by fire 
just one hour before the sultan, who was journeying 
to it, saw it. From that hour the architect became a 
* ' holy man. " He stands at the door, naked except 
a bit of cloth around his loins, his eyes turned to the 
paradise of houris and the good Allah ; before him 
an army of shoes — old, new, heels turned awry, large 
and small — in such a quantity that one may be for- 
given for mistaking ' ' Santon " for a merchant of shoes 
praying for customers. A glimpse into the sacred 
edifice finishes the picture. 

"Women at their Bath" is quite a leaf from the 
' ' Arabian Nights : " fair Circassians, Georgians of 
Venus mould — playing, idling, doing nothing ; and 
an old Ethiopian bringing their chibouk and coffee. 
From little star-shaped holes in the ceiling streams 
of visible sunshine flash upon the trembling fountain, 
kissing and fondling the rounded limbs of odalisques, 
but avoiding the poor Ethiopian slave. What has she 
to do with sunshine ? 

Both pictures are good specimens of Gerome. Let 
us say to those who admire that master for his finish, 
that they admire him for the least artistic and most 
despicable quality of art. There are other painters 
who excel M. Gerome — many who equal him — in 
that quality, which is the easiest to attain. Gerome 
is a thinker and a poet, great in drawing, composi- 
tion, story-telling, expression, and correctness of his- 
torical detail. He paid six hundred dollars for the 
making of a helmet, the one worn by the conquering 
gladiator in his famous picture of "Thumbs down ! " 
in order to have it correct. 

Let us now pass from that master to one of his 
best pupils, our young countryman, F. A. Bridgman, 
who exhibits two pictures, "Praying in a Mosque, 
Cairo," and "Preparations for the Departure of the 
Blessed Carpet from Cairo to the Tomb of Moham- 
med." The first picture is the interior of a mosque, 



with Turks, Armenians, Nubians, Greek police (the 
police are always Greek), praying in the cool interior 
of the picturesque building. In the background are 
flags — trophies of past victories, or for processions 
— tombs of ' ' holy men, " etc. Upon entering the 
sacred place, the shoes are taken from off the feet and 
left at the door, or laid before the worshiper, the soles 
placed together in order that the sacredness of even 
the stones of the edifice may not be defiled by con- 
tact, ever so slight, with the profane earth outside. 
The city of Cairo has the sole privilege or right, 
among Mohammedan cities, to manufacture each year 
a carpet to cover the tomb of Mohammed at Mecca. 
For some time before its departure, great are the pre- 
parations and festivities among all faithful Mussul- 
mans for this great event of the year. We find our- 
selves among dervishes, whirling devils, and holy men 
from all Mohammedan countries, Armenian Jews, 
Greek police, Turks, camels decorated in gaudy col- 
ors and mirrors, flashing, sparkling, gay for the voy- 
age ; sunlit buildings and arches ; crowded, narrow 
streets ; and in the cool shadows of the arches a crowd 
of promiscuous people ready to follow the caravan a 
good portion of its journey across Suez to Mecca ; 
and, indeed, we can not resist in mind following the 
crowd of fanatical worshipers three months across the 
desert — three months in a sea of sand, burning, blis- 
tering; no vegetation, or the little there is dusty, 
parched and shriveled ! Three months under the 
burning sun of Sahara ! but oh, the glorious nights ; 
the wonderful brilliancy of the stars • the cooling 
zephyrs from unseen mountains breasting the fevered 
sands, reviving the dying vegetation, freshening the 
slumbering caravan, infusing new vigor into all life to 
endure the scorching smiles of Phcebus on the mor- 
row ! Such are a few of the thoughts suggested by 
Mr. Bridgman's picture. The return occupies three 
months, so the old carpet of the previous year does 
not make its re-entrance into Cairo for nearly one 
year after the departure of the new one. The old 
one is then cut up, and the pieces distributed among 
the churches of the faithful. Speaking of his pictures 
reminds me that Mr. Bridgman left this side on the 
28th of June, to visit his native country. By this time 
he is among his kindred. Accompanying him is his 
friend, Charles Sprague Pearce, of Boston — the com- 
panion of Bridgman up the Nile and during all the 
Egyptian trip, from whence they brought many fine 
pictures and folios filled with sketches. 

Mr. Pearce is a young painter possessing a sensitive 
feeling and correct eye for color, as any one may see 
who examines his large portrait in the present salon. 
Note the painting of the black silk robe. It looks 
like what it represents ; and to paint anything black, 
and produce a piece of good, warm, agreeable color, 
is a difficulty all will recognize who have essayed it. 
He is a pupil of Bonnat. 

Perrault has two pictures, "St. John the Forerun- 
ner" and "The Oracle of the Fields." The first is 
best : a simple child with inspired look, one hand 
aloft and the other grasping staff and scrip, he cries 
aloud to the world. The face is fine, possessing the 
feeling and expression of one who ' ' cried aloud in 
the desert. " The ' ' Oracle " is a young girl who has 
plucked a — one of — oh, you know! — and blows 
the downy top away while exclaiming, ' l He loves 
me ! " or, " He loves me not ! " The figure of the 
young girl is very pretty, the color of the field and 
herbs somewhat sickly in tone, the whole dreamy, and 
in the manner of the Pompeiian frescoes. 

M. Pelouse well merited the first-class medal he 
received for his magnificent landscape, " The Margin 
of the Woods." It was, in our opinion, the finest 
landscape in the exhibition. A golden sunset ; a sky 
filled with fleecy clouds tinted with all the lovely col- 
ors produced by such a sun upon vapory atmosphere 
— gold bronze browns, olive browns, and almost black 
as the foliage recedes into the depths of the wood ; old 
dead trunks, moss-covered, green and brown ; rocks 
with darkest lichens ; a tiny bit of water, scarcely too 
large for a bird's bath ; an old man gathering the 
branches lopped by his hand, moves among the dead 
and rustling leayes in the gray shadow cast over all 
the foreground, and in which the old man, fagots, 



trees, rocks, and herbs mingle and recede into the 
depths of the brown forest. The picture is a poem ; 
but you should see how it is painted — so wonderful 
is it in color. 

A young Philadelphian, Milne Ramsay, has a very 
good picture that attracts considerable attention — 
"The Naturalist's Home." An old man, the nat- 
uralist, nude to the waist, exhibits to some gentry his 
collection of hawks for the chase ; parrots for ' ' old 
girls ; " beautiful red foxes for Sir John ; dogs for the 
course ; tortoises for — those who love them ; and 
the exhibition seems to be agreeable to Sir John and 
his company. The old naturalist is expectant of a 
good day. 

Then there is Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, friend to 
Ramsay. They two have a fine atelier together. He 
has two fine pieces of painting, which unfortunately 
are too small to attract the attention due them. 
' ' Toreador " and ' ' Monseigneur " are two capital 
little canvases. 

Worms is represented by a fine picture, "The 
Dance of the Vito, in Grenada. " The life, pleasure, 
color, action of this work are indescribable. A girl 
dances a certain pas upon a small table, to the admira- 
tion of a yard crowded with villagers, in which every 
face is a study of interest. The beautiful drawing of 
the danseuse and painting of jQOStumes are unsurpass- 
able. The picture has been purchased by Mr. Stewart 
(candy Stewart), formerly of New York, but who now 
has a palatial residence on the Cour la Reine, behind 
the Palais de lTndustrie. His house is filled with 
gems from all parts of the world. We will visit his 
mansion together some day. 

Edgar Mt Ward, of New York, has two pictures 
which show progress. A large one — the largest he 
has painted — is "Washerwomen." (But why paint 
the same subject always ? Country life is varied, and 
washerwomen are not always in the suds.) As we 
said, Mr. Ward shows marked progress, probably bet- 
ter seen in the small picture, "Maker of Wooden 
Shoes." The figure is better drawn, better painted, 
and the manner of painting bolder and more like that 
of one who knows what he is about. The color of 
both pictures is heavy and somewhat cold. Those 
little gems of Rembrandt's would point out more 
fully how utmost strength and depth of color may be 
at the same time warm and full of light. We must, 
in our capacity of faithful critic for The Aldine and 
to Mr. Ward, suggest a little more freedom in drawing. 
It strikes us that now the lines are too angular, espe- 
cially in the large picture. As Rembrandt served us 
to point our meaning in color, so Andrea del Sarto 
may serve to point our idea of gracefulness of lines. 
We refrain from lavish praise, as we remember a criti-. 
cism in the New York Times, written from the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, wherein was mentioned Mr. Ward's 
picture, which refers to him as a close student of 
Jules Breton, the celebrated French painter of out- 
of-door life and effect ; and the critic adds that Mr. 
Ward, though not yet a skillful painter, excels M. 
Breton in the expression of open-air atmosphere. 
Now, we disapprove of such criticism. It is false, does 
more harm than good, and is not criticism. It 
discredits the trustworthiness of the journal that pub- 
lishes it, and proclaims the writer totally ignorant of 
what he writes. That which he states can not be. 
Jules Breton is recognized as the first painter of out- 
of-door figure subjects, air, sky, light, who may exist 
to-day in France. He who rivaled him is- dead — the 
grand Millet — and to make a parallel between him 
and a young man learning his art, but who is traveling 
the right road, forces us to think the critic of the New 
York Times never saw a work of Jules Brecon, or that 
he writes himself an imprudent if not totally incapable 
critic. He poisons the cup he would offer — better, 
far, break the cup. 

Vibert sends a charming composition — always a 
jolly monk — "My Lord's Antechamber." By the 
bye, do you know that Vibert is a very clever writer 
of farces — vaudevilles. To rest himself from paint- 
ing he writes plays, and paints their decorations. 
Practical man, Vibert ! He is very prolific, and his 
works command large prices and are sought after. 

Mr. Henry Bacon, of Boston, has a picture, ' ' Frank- 
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lin at Home,'' which is good in arrangement but diy 
in color, and appears fiat. A little study of Bonnat 
would do him service ; but his reputation is growing. 

Then there is Daniel R. Knight, of Philadelphia, 
with his ' ' Nooning of the Harvesters, " a bright, sunny 
landscape, with figures busy doing what the title of 
the picture demands. 

Another young artist, Henry Leland, of Boston, has 
a portrait good in color and drawing. 

W. H. Lippincott is a young man, formerly a cred- 
itable scene-painter of his native city, but who now 
burns to attain the laurels of the finer art. He ex- 
hibits a portrait of Bush, the well-known draughtsman 
of New York, who has lately come to Europe to pur- 
sue the higher paths of pictorial poetry and song, and 
is doing well. Both these are pupils of Bonnat. 

J. R. Tait, of Cincinnati, has " In the Tyrol " and 
" Evening on the Borders of a Lake" — both good. 

And then a Julian Alden-Weir, of West Point, New 



York. We used to know and do still remember a 
good artist and gentleman named Weir, of West 
Point ; but we never heard of an Alden-Weir. Is it 
the effect of aristocratic monarchial Europe upon the 
weak fibres of American democracy? Oh, Alden- 
Weir — pupil of Gerome ! But for all that the 
" Head of a Young Girl — A Study" was remarkable 
and quite original in manner. Of all the students and 
young painters we know, not one produces the beau- 
tiful delicacy of Velasquez so nearly as Alden-Weir. 

We should like much to speak of others — of Wylie, 
Swift, Miss Tom pkin, Miralles, Munkacsy — a grand 
painter and the most masculine of them all ; Gustave 
Moreau, the Turner in figure-painting ; De Nittis ; 
Guillemet ; . Sylvestre, who took the " Prize of the 
Salon " by his picture ' ' Locuste trying, in presence 
of Nero, the poison prepared for Brittannicus ; " Car- 
olus Durand, and many others — but we must draw 
together the old tapestries, and say au revoir until the 



next year. In the mean time, though, we may run 
among the bric-a-brac and curiosity shops, the mu- 
seums and other famous galleries. — Outremer. 
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There will be maidens and they will love, and must 
send letters whether they can write them or not ; and 
hence, in those countries where writing has not been 
made as yet a part of every woman's education, it is 
necessary that there should be skillful scribes ready to 
lend their pens, for a consideration, to the service of 
Cupid by placing dames and gallants in communica- 
tion. That this is the office in which old Mustapha is 
now engaged is self-evident, and apparently he is well 
adapted to the situation. His gray hairs, kindly face 
and generally venerable appearance, can not fail to en- 
force the respect and confidence of his clients, and 
especially their reliance upon that discretion and se- 



